


ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


FEBRUARY, 1843. 


LESSONS FROM THE LATE TREATY. 


All Christendom has beheld with admiration the peaceful adjustment of 
our difficulties with England, that had baffled the utmost efforts of more 
than half a century; and this auspicious event suggests a variety of 
important practical lessons, to which we would briefly call the attention of 
our readers. 


Present SugstituTes ror War.—lIt has been generally supposed, 
that the sword is the only arbiter of national disputes; but the progress of 
our late difficulties with Great Britain has called into action a variety of 
substitutes more rational and far more effective. Negotiation, arbitration, 
and even mediation have been successively employed; and all these are 
now regarded as legitimate substitutes for war, and might suffice, if used 
in season and aright, to supersede the custom for ever. 


IMPORTANCE OF A SINCERE DESIRE FOR Perace.—If individuals or 
communities wish to fight, they will be sure to find pretexts enough; but, 
if fully bent on peace, they can, with ease and certainty, preserve it. If 
there is a hearty will, it will, sooner or later, find a way for the peaceful 
adjustment of difficulties the most serious and alarming. When Ashburton 
and Webster met as the representatives of two nations sincerely desirous 
of peace, they succeeded very soon in settling disputes that had defied all 
the efforts of two generations at negotiation and reference. So easy is 
peace to those who really and heartily desire it. 


Tse Curr Oxsstructions to Prace.—These are most frequently 
found in the common notions of patriotism and national honor. It was 
these, and these alone, that so often brought England and America to the 
verge of war, and postponed the final settlement of our disputes for so many 
years, \Vhen the war-cry about our north-eastern boundary rang through 
Maine; when the war-fever raged along our north-western frontier; when 
one nation was kindled into a blaze at the burning of the Caroline, and the 
other at the arrest and trial of McLeod; it was these blind, reckless, 
savage impulses that drove them on. It was with many in Maine and 
other States a matter of patriotism and national honor not to relinquish a 
foot of the disputed territory, not to recede an inch from the position they 
had taken; and had such counsels continued on both sides, or on either, 


war would have been inevitable. Peace is almost invariably the result of 
mutual concession and compromise. 
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EFFICACY OF A POPULAR DEMAND FOR Prace.—Rulers both in 
England and America will go for peace or for war, just as the people go; 
and it was obviously ‘heir demand for a settlement without bloodshed, that 
eventually secured our present treaty. When the war-breeze blew from 
Maine, Webster himself made speeches in favor of war; but, on learning 
that the people were not for war, he soon corrected his mistake, and began 
at their bidding to labor with well known zeal and success for a peaceful 
adjustment of our difficulties. 


INFLUENCE OF THE Peace MOVEMENT IN SECURING THIS RESULT.— 
Had public opinion been what it was fifty years ago, war would have been 
inevitable; and this change, so obvious and striking through Christendom, 
has been produced mainly by the blessing of God upon efforts in the cause 
of peace. It is impossible to account for it in any other way; and thus 
the late treaty is in fact a legitimate result, a glorious triumph, of the cause 
of peace. Nor is this its only trophy; for it was doubtless instrumental of 
preventing a war first with France, and next with Mexico. How many 
others it may have averted, we cannot know; but of these we are quite 
certain, nor any the less so because the heedless millions are so ignorant 
or so regardless of the fact. 

SUPERIOR VALUE OF PEACE THUS OBTAINED.—It contains within 
itself the guarantee of its own permanency. It leaves no sting behind, 
no mortification or chagrin, no rankling of wounded pride, no spirit of 
animosity or revenge, to operate as fatal incentives to a series of subsequent 
wars. It insures a fair reciprocity of benefits, and produces an interchange 
of kind and generous feelings, which pave the way for a satisfactory and 
lasting peace. One such peace is worth a score achieved by the sword. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR OF NO USE IN SECURING THE LATE TREATY. 
—The negotiators seem not once to have thought of these preparations on 
either side ; and had there been no forts, or fleets, or armies in England or 
America, the result would have been the same. We doubt whether these 
war-preparations had the weight of a feather in the scale; and any array 
or threat of them would have strongly tended to defeat the treaty. It was 
the result not of war measures, but of influences exerted by the friends of 
peace. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO Errorts in THE Cause or Peace.—This treaty 
is a striking illustration of their importance and efficacy. All the money 
expended in this cause during a quarter of a century, would not support 
the war-system of Christendom, even in peace, a single hour; and yet this 
mere pittance has under God prevented many a war, and saved myriads of 
treasures, and thousands, perhaps millions of lives. In no cause whatever 
has so much been accomplished by so small an amount of means; and 
adequate efforts would ensure the peace of the civilized world through all 
coming time. 


RECENT TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 


The importance of this event to the cause of peace through the world is 
very imperfectly understood; but the manner in which it has been received 
in both countries, and throughout Christendom, proves how strong is the 
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general sympathy in favor of peace, All our readers know, that most of 
our own papers were for a time full of the subject; and we quote from the 
London New Moral World, some specimens of the views and feelings 
entertained on the other side of the Atlantic. 


“RATIONAL MODE OF SETTLING NATIONAL DispuTEes.—Events which 
betoken a growing rationality among nations now and then occur, that shed 
a rainbow-like radiance on the clouds of darkness and error by which they 
are surrounded, ‘They are not so much valuable for what they actually 
perform as what they promise. Of this character is the mission of Lord 
Ashburton to America, the treaty he has just concluded with the United 
States—the friendly and honorable treatment he has received from the most 
influential parties since their completion, and the enlightened sentiments 
mutually exchanged by our ainbassador and those who publicly assembled 
in the leading cities, to congratulate him on the successful results of his 
mission of peace. 

We receive the treaty on the boundary and other questions, as an 
indication that nations professing to be civilized and Christian, are at 
length beginning to find out that there are other and better modes of 
settling differences than referring them to the arbitration of the sword. 
From whatever causes the disposition to peaceful negotiation may spring, 
it deserves cherishing ; and those statesmen, in every country, who adopt 
such an enlightened and humane policy should be cheered and supported 
by the expression of the sympathy of all philanthropists. 

It is only when the magnitude of the evils that war or its anticipation 
inflicts on nations begins to be even imperfectly apprehended, that we can 
duly estimate the value of any step which seems, even remotely, to pioneer 
the way to a more rational mode of settling disputes, and by consequence, 
the liberation of the mighty mass of national energy now locked up by the 
ever existing necessity of being prepared to meet force by force, and 
referring all differences to the dread argument of the sword and the cannon. 


ImporRTANCE OF THIS Exampite.—* England and America have, in the 
instance before us, come forward to set an honorable example to other 
nations. The questions now terminated by peaceful discussion and mutual 
concession, have for years constituted a festering sore with both nations, 
which the slightest circumstance caused to assume a threatening and 
dangerous appearance. ‘The war-power in each country, the beings whom 
society unfortunately trains to become human tigers, ready to spring on 
any prey that offers, were always eager to seize upon the slightest occasion 
that occurred to stir up angry feelings; and these ‘vexed questions’ 
offered an ever-ready handle. ‘They are now removed. So much the less 
aliment is offered to nurture this cruel and anti-social spirit; and the 
exainple meantime will not, we trust, be without its due influence in other 
quarters. 

The kindly and enlightened sentiments in which Lord Ashburton and 
his trans-atlantic entertainers reciprocally indulged, may be looked upon 
as the voice of the two great nations they represented. Occupying as they 
do the front rank in intellect, wealth, energy, and enterprise, it speaks 
hopefully of the progress of moralization. They, in effect, repudiate the 
former savage, senseless, and brutal mode of meeting national disputes, 
and proclaim that henceforth reason shall supersede the sword; and the 
arts of war give place to the gentler and bliss-diffusing arts of peace. 


Its renpENcy To a Coneress or Narions.—“Nations will at last 
learn the important lesson that nothing is to be obtained by war, which 
cannot be had at a much Jess expense without it. The introduction of a 
higher morality and greater enlightenment will lead to the establishment 
of a Supreme Court of Arbitration before whom all disputes will come for 
settlement. In this, nations will only be adopting collectively, what has 
long been so individually. In the savage state man revenges his own 
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wrongs, fights his own battles, protects his own property. Force is his 
only weapon, and he uses it. In artificial society, he surrenders the power 
of doing this to certain constituted authorities, who act for him upon certain 
generally laid down and confirmed principles. The adoption of a universal 
court of judicature would be simply an extension of the same principle. 
Were society properly organized, to what incalculable results might it not 
lead! The beneficial industrial direction of its vast armies is among the 
most obvious, and yet the least valuable of its consequences.” 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Wak coLp-BLOopED.—In Col. Wymer’s report of the battle between 
the British troops and Affghans, near the city of Candahar, on the 27th of 
March last, he says:—“I trust I may be permitted to bring to the Major 
General’s notice the admirable practice of the artillery under Lieut. 
Turner’s guidance, every shot from which told with beautiful effect upon 
the dense masses of the enemy.” 


“Beautiful effect!” How beautiful to butcher men by wholesale! 
What a monster must war have made this officer, before he could have used 
such language for such a purpose. 


DecuinE oF THE F'icutine Spirit.—The Philadelphia Evening Courier 
states that the demand for Bowie knives has abated recently, and thata 
dealer in cutlery in that city has disposed of a quantity bought for the 
Carthagena market, at $1 50 each, the original price being $20. The 
inference, therefore, is, that the thirst for maiming and killing with these 
accursed weapons has declined in this country. 

“A friend of ours,” says another paper, “who resided some time in 
Louisville, Ky., lately, to ascertain the improvement of morals in respect to 
the use of weapons, consulted several dealers incutlery. They informed him 
that in former years, the sale of Bowrr knives, pistols, Kentucky knives, and 
Arkansas tooth-picks, constituted a very necessary, important, and somewhat 
profitable portion of their trade. But within three years, they had sold so 
few of these, that they had not, within that time, replenished their stock, 
nor should they probably ever purchase any more.” 


We have ourselves heard similar statements from residents or travellers 
in the duelling sections of our country. ‘The popularity of once reputable 
murders is fast declining; and the worst passions of man generally flow 


>) 


in the channels of public sentiment. 


THE FEAR OF WAR INJURIOUS TO BustnEss.—In his speech at Boston 
last autumn, Mr. Webster said, “If I understand the matter, there were 
four or five great objects for which the whigs struggled. The first great 
object was to establish a permanent peace between this country and 
England ; for, although there was no war, there was a perpetual agitation, 
which, by rendering men uncertain of the future, and by lessening their 
ebility to calculate the chances of success, interfered with business one 
half as much as a war would have done.” 

The fear of war “one half” as injurious to business as actual war would 
be! Abolish the war-system, and nations would no more apprehend war 
than New England does duels. How much would such an event contribute 


to the stability and success of business in all its departments. 


How Women Encourace War.—Mr. Updike, during a debate in the 
recent Jegislature of R. 1. “said that some encouragement was necessary 
to be given to companies in that section, or they would disband. He 
dwelt very happily upon the influence of the ladies in fostering a military 
spirit, and said that while they rained flowers, and waved handkerchiefs, 
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and bestowed smiles upon the companies of Providence wherever they 
appeared, these men would have to learn tactics at a tavern at the foot of 
Pine Hill, where there were but two dwelling-houses besides, and one of 
those was occupied as a bank. While there was this difference in their 
circumstances, additional encouragement should be given to the companies 
in the country. It was so gratifying to appear in the military companies 
of the city, that he should be almost tempted himself to volunteer if he 
lived there.” 

Var anp Missrons.—* The war from without,” says the last Report of 
the American Board of Missions, “ which swept along the coast of Syria in 
the autumn of 1840, and transferred that country from the dominion of 
Mohammed Alito that of the Sultan, was followed in the next year, by a 
civil war in which the Maronites and Druzes of Mount Lebanon contended 
for the ascendency. This resulted, about the first of November last, in the 
triumph of the Druzes. Meanwhile Lebanon had become covered with 
ruins; and now, both parties being weakened by the struggle, the Turk 
comes in, but precisely with what ultimate design, is not yet known. At 
the latest dates, the Jeading Druze sheikhs had been imprisoned at Beyroot, 
and the Maronite patriarch, it is said, had difficulty in escaping the like fate. 

The present effect upon our mission of so much revolution, and change, 
and uncertainty, of the misrule and anarchy all about, has been very 
unhappy. Some ef the younger missionaries appear to be a good deal 
discouraged; and the older missionaries, not being able to read the 
providence of God amid such thick darkness, ride out the storm by the 
anchor which is cast ‘ within the vail.’ ” 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Operations IN France.—Socrety or Curistian Morats.—The 
Society, in General Assembly, met in the great Saloon of the Palace of the 
Fine Arts, placed at its disposal by the Minister of the Interior, <A 
numerous assembly, composed of ladies and eminent personages belonging 
to the two Chambers and the magistracy, were present at the meeting. 

At twelve o’clock, the President, the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt, supported by the members in oilice, and by the delegates of 
several national and foreign philanthropic societies, took the chair, and 
opened the sitting by the following address :— 

“The Society of Christian Morals continues its good works. The 
General Secretary will render you an account of them. The zeal of its 
Committee has been unabated; you will hear the reports of each. 
Competition for prizes on the highest religious and social questions, has 
been opened; you will learn their happy results. 

“Formerly some of its members, amongst others two of the present 
ministry, M. Guizot, and M. Duchatel, proclaimed a competition against 
national antipathies. A great number of our fellow-citizens had not long 
since sought an asylum in different countries, and recollecting this verse 
of Scripture, ‘Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, because thou wast a 
Stranger in his land ;’ they sought, therefore, by this competition, to efface 
in every mind that animosity between one people and another, which 
frequently leads to war, and which is so opposite to the religious sentiment 
of the love of our neighbor, which recognizes no limits either of situation 
or country. Therefore it was said at that time, that the Christian Morals 
Society had declared peace to the whole world. 

“We now follow up this idea in associating ourselves with the English and 
American Peace Societies, and in treating, with the generous co-operation 
of that of London, the high question of the maintenance of concord amongst 
nations, which is certainly the most important of our social theories; and if 
our desires on this subject are regarded as utopian, let it be remembered 
that Montesquieu, who was no visionary, expressed similar ideas when he 
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said, that the princes of the earth, who form amongst themselves so many 
ephemeral and frequently useless conventions, ought at length to contract 
a pacific, durable alliance, which would be most favorable to the well-being 
of all nations.” 

After this address, the Secretary, M. Charles Malo, gave a brief account 
of the Society’s proceedings on the subject of peace, and was followed by 
a report from M. Villenave, Vice-President, in reference to the Prize Essay 
for securing universal and permanent peace. 

“It isto France, and the most popular of her kings, Henry the fourth, that 
belongs in modern times, the first idea of a project of universal and 
permanent peace; and what deserves to be remarked is, that England 
received, before any other power, the communication of this vast and 
generous design, on which the negotiation at first was secretly begun. 
Henry sent his project of universal peace to Elizabeth, writing to her, ‘It 
is an enterprise more heavenly than human.’ 

Henry and Elizabeth were the greatest monarchs of their time. Elizabeth 
died, and the negotiation continued with James the first, her successor. 
In 1603, Sully took two voyages to England. Overtures were made to 
Sweden, to the princes of Germany and Italy. But Henry the Great, who 
wished for universal peace, fell by the hand of an assassin. Thus vanished 
the ‘plan of the Christian republic,’ which was the remarkable title of the 
first project of universal peace, conceived in France by an illustrious 
warrior, and that was to recognize that peace is a precept of the gospel. 

It is after the long calamities of war that the theory of universal peace 
oppresses and works upon the mind. It was after an age of devastation by 
arms, that the bravest and the best of kings wished to establish universal 
peace. It was after another age of European trouble by the wars of Louis 
the fourteenth, that the Abbe de Saint Pierre published, under the wise 
ministry of Cardinal de Fleury, his famous ‘Project of Perpetual Peace,’ 
(in three vols. 12mo.) in which he advances, that the plan of an European 
permanent Diet, which he proposes, had been approved, and even in part 
drawn up by the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon. It was after 
the disastrous Seven Years’ War, a year before the peace of 1763, that J. 
J. Rousseau printed his analysis of the project of the Abbe de Saint Pierre. 
And lastly, it is after the wars of the revolution and the empire, that the 
societies of peace have been formed in North America, London, and 
Geneva, and that the Christian Morals Society, which by its very title isa 
Peace Society, has established in its bosom a committee, entrusted with 
the same honorable object of promoting the establishment of permanent 
peace, founded on a holy appreciation of the precepts of heaven, the 
common want of nations and kings, and all the best interests of the world. 

The people of England, who, like all other civilized nations, have need of 
peace for their industry and commerce, which contains numerous friends 
of religion and humanity, have seen with joy, upwards of twenty-five years 
ago, the formation in London of a Peace Society. This Society wished to 
affiliate itself with ours, and presenting us with its numerous useful 
publications, and sending to Paris one of its most worthy members, M. 
Rigaud, descended from a French family, and now become our colleague, 
invited us to establish in France, the most brilliant focus of military glory, 
and under the very shade of immortal laurels, a competition for a prize on 
the blessing of peace. 

The examination of the question of universal and permanent peace, and 
the means of securing it without the assistance of arms, is the most 
important, as it is the most difficult that can be proposed to the contemplation 
of the mind of the wise, of Christians, philosophers, and statesmen. 

Whatever be the solution, more or less distant, [ will not say of what 
has been called ‘the dream of the good Abbe de Saint Pierre, but of the 
greatest problem which can possibly be examined, this competition will be 
renowned ; for it is the first time that the question has ever been put in 
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France, by a society at once learned, religious, and philanthropic; and the 
era in which it is publicly proposed for examination, seems to announce a 
great social progress. It is a giant step in the career of the human 
mind. 


GeneraL Resutts or War.—*“It is easy to prove that war does 
violence to all the sentiments of humanity, and to deduce from the history 
of ancient and modern nations, the every where apparent result that war 
has constantly led to all the misfortunes and calamities of the world, and 
frequently caused the ruin and fal! of empires. 

But it is, unfortunately, useful still to depict, to retrace incessantly the 
fatal results of war; to point to Greece, after celebrated battles, after 
having long torn each other to pieces, falling under the yoke of Philip 
and Alexander, then under the yoke of the Romans, and afterwards 
becoming a province without a name, under the sword of the Ottomans! 

It is again useful to point to Rome, aspiring to the conquest of the 
world, calling herself its queen, falling into decay from the republic to the 
empire; becoming weak by continually extending herself; grasping, with 
her legions, the world which escapes her; from being mistress, becoming a 
slave, and from being the universal sovereign, reduced to a giant corpse, 
trampled under the feet of barbarians! 

It is useful to repeat again, and tell of the tragic end of almost every 
conqueror, to recall to mind that most of them, after having filled the old 
world with the terrible report of their name, die without having left a throne 
ora state; that Alaric, Timor, Gengis, have passed over the earth like 
hurricanes; and that nothing remains of their conquests, as of those of 
Cyrus, Alexander, and the first Caesars, but unknown ruins and names, 
whose fame is more or less tarnished by the voice of humanity. 


REFORM ALWAYS REGARDED AS MORE OR LESS Urrorran.—* No doubt 
every project which has for its object to bring nations and kings to an 
understanding to fix invariably, what I shall call the Charter of Peace, 
must be more or less utopian; but the highest and most holy occupation of 
the human mind, is to labor to bring to a possible state of execution, that 
which might appear at first but as the finest dream of reason and humanity. 


Goon Omens.—“The peace of Europe has already been maintained for 
a quarter of a century. History offers not, perhaps, an instance of so long 
a pause of repose amongst the nations. This fact gives hope, and seems a 
happy presage. All prospers in time of peace; the arts flourish; and it is 
at Paris, full of the trophies of victory, it is in the Palace of the Fine Arts, 
that the first prizes, in the competition for peace, will be awarded in France. 
This again is a happy presage. 

“The Society of Christian Morals has discharged one of its great, its 
greatest duties, by opening in France, the career in which universal and 
permanent peace has been held up as the object which it is the general 
interest to attain; and by crowning two works that point out, not infallible 
means of quickly realizing that object, but the best means that have been 
proposed up to the present time, the Society of Christian Morals has 
deposited a seed which will spring up and grow in the minds of the people, 
and the understanding of kings; and the seed shall bear its fruit at an 
epoch which this society shall have hastened, on its happy arrival. 

The peace societies which exist in the old and new world, and which 
will be multiplied, will unite with the Christian Morals Society in applying 
their zeal and efforts to extinguish national hatreds, by rekindling every 
where the flame of Christian virtues, to secure the universal and permanent 
triumph of what may be called the cause of God and humanity, the holy 
cause in which are involved all the wants of the world, the prosperity of 
every people, and from henceforth the well understood interest of all 
governments and all kings.” 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Secretary’s Lasors.—We have been trying to crowd into our last 
three numbers, the extracts we had selected from the report made by our 
Secretary of his tour last autumn through New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
the northern counties of New York. We might give many more, but shall 
restrict ourselves to the following items: 


InritvENcE oF Peace Reapine—or THE Apvocate.—*No man 
becomes interested in what he does not understand; but I have on this 
tour found striking proofs, that only adequate information is needed, to give 
the cause of peace a strong hold upon good men. There is, even among 
such men, a lamentable degree of ignorance on the subject; if they knew 
no more about temperance or missions, they would do as little and care as 
little for either of those causes, as most Christians now do for this; but I 
have never known a fair-minded man examine the subject as every one should, 
without becoming deeply and permanently interested. 

I will give an exumple or two. Our friend Foster’s interest originated, 
I believe, in reading the Advocate; and in O., I found a marked case, ina 
plain mechanic with the soul of a whole man in him. The Advocate had 
at first been sent to him as a token of fraternal remembrance; but the 
reading of it soon drew from him spontaneous contributions to the cause, 
and awakened such an interest as led him during my recent visit to make 
himself, by the avails of his daily labor, a Life-Member of our Society; a 
donation larger for him than thousands would be from some of our friends. 
All this interest was the result of honestly opening his mind to the claims 
of the cause as presented in the Advocate. 

But a case, perhaps still more decisive, I met in M. A Christian of 
education and high standing, an officer in the church, and once a judge in 
one of the Vermont courts, said to me,—‘I have read the Advocate for 
several years; and [ cannot restrain my surprise at the ignorance and 
apathy of the Christian community on such a subject. I regard the cause 
as vastly important. It is connected more or less with all other good 
causes; and this must be sustained in order to insure the full success of 
those. I wonder at my brethren: The difficulty is, however, they know 
next to nothing about it; but they will, they must come right in the end. 
I have wanted to help you, and have tried for a long time to save a five or 
ten dollar bill for you. And he showed his sincerity by giving me three 
dollars on the spot, and assuring me he would send us ten more as soon as 
he could spare them. ‘T'rue, he is, by universal acknowledgment, a very 
good man; but perhaps no better than another deacon in the same church, 
who, with means far more ample, gave after considerable solicitation, a 
single dollar. ‘I'he difference arose entirely from their different degrees 
of information; and yet, strange as it may seem, the latter could hardly be 
persuaded to read at all on the subject; a state of glaring inconsistency in 
which [ have found very many good men. But I hope he, as well as others, 
will do better than he promised; for I cannot bear the thought of one so 
kind, so candid, so benevolent, remaining in such ignorance and consequent 
apathy.” 

Wanine or tae Minitia System.—“This system, once so universally 
popular, and still the stereotyped hobby of political aspirants, I found 
rapidly declining in Vermont and northern New York. I have already 
alluded to a whole company in New York, petitioning for the abolition of 
militia drills; and in Vermont, where it happened during my tour to be 
the time for the great muster of the year, the troops showed little or no 
heart to the thing. I saw not a single man that had cared enough about it 
to scour the rust from his gun. Where one regiment met in a town near 
the capital for a drill of two days, the officers, ignorant or reckless of their 
duty, carried the soldiers for a short time through the simplest and silliest 
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manceuvres of the service, and then dismissed them for the night. The 
next morning they re-assembled their men; buta slight rain very opportunely 
came to their relief, and they seized the apology for dismissing the whole 
regiment at once. In a brigade of nine regiments ordered out to drill, 
only three came; and the officers in one of those agreed, as one of the 
number told me, upon calling a convention at Montpelier, to procure from 
the Legislature a repeal, or very essential modification of their militia 
system. All this, too, after years of effort to revive and improve it. Its 
doom is sealed, and its friends may as well give up the struggle first as 
last. 

DecLinE OF THE War-Spirit.—“ Of the war-spirit there is certainly 
a superabundance every where; but, on passing over the scenes of the late 
patriot fever which occasioned or seconded the Canadian rebellion, J found 
little of it left. Once it was more than a man’s reputation was worth to 
oppose that mania; but now every body is ashamed of it. In Burlington, 
in Plattsburgh, in Malone, Ft. Covington and Ogdensburgh, places where 
the wild-fire raged most, I found not a man disposed even to apologize for 
it, but multitudes ready to confess its folly, and deplore its evils. I saw, a 
little below Ogdensburgh on the opposite bank of the St. Lawrence, the 
scene of the battle, called the battle of the windmill, which crushed the 
hopes of the rebels. Even professors of religion from our side were in that 
engagement, and seemed to think they were doing God service! ” 


THe Wispom or Prevention.—“ Ah,” said one of my _ hearers 
in Ogdensburgh, “if such views had been presented along this frontier in 
season, we should have been saved from the evils of the patriot war.” 
True; and how little would such means of prevention have cost in 
comparison with the expenses of that war, both to the British government 
and our own; I know not the sum of those expenses, but they rust have been 
between ten and twenty millions of dollars, while a single thousand a year 
in the cause of peace along that frontier, during only ten years immediately 
preceding, would doubtless have averted all the evils, pecuniary, social and 
moral, of that disastrous conflict. One thousand dollars a year for ten years, 
to save a sum of which the bare interest would be a million a year through 
all coming time. The economy of peace in contrast with war; and yet 
how slow are even good men to give any thing at all fora cause which 
thus carries in its own bosom so ample a reward even for this world! 

DemoraLizine INFLUENCE oF War.—* Plattsburgh, where I spent 
several days, and lectured twice, has not yet recovered, nor ever will, from 
the effects of our last war. A pious physician in the neighborhood, an 
eye-witness of its progress and results, told me that all its other evils were 
not to be named in comparison with its demoralizing influences. His wife, 
a great grand-daughter of old Cotton Mather, related to me many instances 
of its distresses and barbarities, as well as its moral results; but I will 
here record only two. 

“Every body has read or heard of Margaret Davidson and her sister, 
those early blighted flowers of genius, sensibility and song. I visited their 
residence in childhood on the bank of the Saranac, where one of the family 
died during the war; and so insensible had men become, that the father 
had well nigh been obliged alone to bury his child with his own hands! 
and, after all, only one man, I believe, accompanied him to the grave! 

“The other case was much more strongly marked. It was that of a 
young man naturally amiable, and religiously educated, but converted by 
war-influences into a kind of monster. He saw and confessed the change. 
‘I am,’ said he, ‘the son of pious parents; but I care not now for any thing 
they taught me. I was trained to reverence God and his Sabbath; but 
now I can trample without remorse on his name and his day. Once I was 
so tender-hearted I could not bear to see a lamb or an ox killed; but now 
the sight of a regiment weltering in their own blood, would scarcely move 
me, Once I could not stay in a room where there was a corpse; but now 
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I could go into my tent with half a dozen of my comrades lying there dead, 
and pillowing my head upon one of them, I could sleep as sweetly as ever. 


No neEp or Errorts in THe Cause or Prace.—“‘In Plattsburgh 
I met a man, said to be pious and intelligent, who professed to think there 
is no need of any efforts in the cause of peace. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘there is 
no war now; nor dol see any danger of one. We’ve just got over the 
danger; and I don’t see why we should now be at work on the subject of 
peace. Besides, we are ajl here opposed to war; peaceable enough; 
nothing to be done on the subject.’—All this in a place where soldiers have 
been stationed most of the time for more than a quarter of a century; a 
place gangrened to this day by the moral malaria of war; a place where 
every church has some members devoted without scruple to the trade of 
human butchery for a livelihood!” 


Favor sHown To THE Cause By Ministers.—“*I am under great 
obligations to my brethren in the ministry. Wherever I have gone, they 
have welcomed me to their pulpits and their homes; and I should deem 
myself very inexcusable not to acknowledge their kindness to me, and the 
cause I serve. ‘True, I find here and there an exception, for which I might 
blush or weep; but such cases are very rare, scarcely one in a hundred. 
Not that they are as a body what they ought to be on this subject; but 
they treat it with favor, and act, for the most part, up to the light they have. 
We must give them more light; and ere-long we may hope they will come 
to do their whole duty.” 


Our Secretary 1n Ruope Istanp.—The Rhode Island Peace Society, 
last spring, requested us to send a lecturer into that State, and we instructed 
our Secretary to perform the service. In the month of October he went; 
and from his report to Joun Hownanp, Esq., President of the R. I. Peace 
Society, we give the following extracts: 


“The result of my labors has been quite equal to my expectations, and 
much better than my fears. I have been received cordially by ministers of 
every denomination, to whom I have applied, and been heard, I should 
think, with a good degree of candor and favor. I have delivered twenty 
lectures in such places as Bristol, Pawtucket, Woonsocket, and adjacent 
villages, to audiences generally respectable for their number, and always 
for their character. 

I know of no case in which the ultimate influence was not good. I have 
had the assurance of observing and sagacious men, that the lectures 
obviously produced salutary impressions; and: some have expressed their 
regret, that such views were not at an earlier period presented in the same 
way through the State. Had they been, they would, I think, have tended 
strongly to prevent, not a peaceful discussion of questions intensely 
interesting to the people, nor any changes which public opinien might 
demand in their government, but all thought of violence and bloodshed for the 
accomplishment of such a purpose. 

Almost the only difficulty I have met, was found in a disposition to 
blend the subject of peace with questions recently in dispute among the 
people of this State ; and, for the purpose of preventing misconceptions, I 
early published, in some half a dozen papers, a note to the effect, that ‘it is 
no part of owr business to discuss the strict inviolability of human life, or 
the lawfulness of capital punishment, or the powers of civil government in 
any of its internal operations, since the sole object of Peace Societies is the 
abolition of war as defined by lexicographers to be a conflict by force between 
nations.’ 

The importance of a distinction so simple and obvious, has been forced 
upon us at every step of our progress in this cause. The friends of peace 
are almost invariably supporters of civil government; and, if we must stop 
to determine whether it may inflict capital punishment, or suppress mobs 
and insurrections by force, or take the life of man in any case, before we 
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can reach the subject of peace, it would be of little use in Rhode Island, 
or any where else, to attempt any thing for the abolition of war. I found, 
on a short visit to this State several months ago, that our old friends were 
opposed to all violence for the reform of alleged abuses in government, and 
insisted on change, if the people desired it, only in a legal, constitutional, 
bloodless way. Some of them condemned the use of force by the 
government for the support of its own authority even against armed 
insurgents; but probably far the greater part of them thought it consistent 
with the gospel for government to enforce its Jaws upon its own subjects, 
if necessary, at the point of the bayonet. In such questions, we cannot, as 
a Society, become a party. We leave our friends to their own views, and 
insist merely on their co-operating with us for the abolition of war, and not 
making the cause of peace responsible for their views either way. We go, 
as co-workers in peace, neither for nor against the taking of life in any of 
these cases. We go against taking life in war, but are responsible for 
nothing else, nor do we allow ourselves to reproach our friends for their 
views on the various points of the government question, any more than on the 
points of theology in dispute between those of our co-workers who belong 
to different sects. Whatever their opinions on such subjects, they are to 
be treated as good friends of peace just in proportion as they aid us in 
abolishing war.” 





War Prayers.—The battle of Kesselsdorf cost the Prussians several 
distinguished officers. The old Dessauer had his coat perforated in three 
places by balls; his son Maurice had three horses killed under him, and a 
ball carried away the right skirt of his coat; but neither of them was 
wounded. An eye-witness, Carstedt, chaplain of the regiment of Kalckstein, 
in an unpublished narrative of the events of this time, says, when he comes 
to the battle of Kesselsdorf, “'Though the old Dessauer was accustomed in 
exercising the troops, to.pour forth a deluge of curses, this affair wore too 
serious a look. He gave his orders, and advanced, with the words, ‘ Now, 
my lads, In the name of God!’” Just before the battle, he pronounced 
this prayer, “O God, graciously assist me this day; or, if thou wilt not, at 
any rate do not help the rascally enemy, but look on, happen what will!” 





ANECDOTE OF THE Sisters or CuHarity 1n France.—Napoleon, 
on the second day after the conflict of Montereau, put his army in motion, 
and ascended the course of the Seine, to Bray and Nogent. Every 
where the Allied columns retired before him. At the latter town he 
found the most deplorable traces of the ravages of war, and decisive 
marks of the desperate stand which Bourmont, with his rear-guard, had 
made ten days before against the attacks of the Allies. The walls 
were pierced with cannon balls; many streets in ruins; every where 
the traces of conflagration and destruction. In the midst of these 
disasters, the “Sisters of Charity ” had remained at their post, tending alike 
with heroic devotion in the public hospital, the wounded and suffering 
among their friends and their enemies. Napoleon remained several days 
at Nogent, employed in making a new distribution of his troops.—.Alison’s 
Mistory of Europe. 





———— 


Force or Principte.—“ A respectable looking mechanic,” says an 
excellent friend of peace in New York, “arrived here a week or two since 
from England. He brought a letter of introduction from Joseph Sturge. 

his man was one of the best workmen in Birmingham in the gun-lock 
business for the army. He attended a peace lecture, and becoming satisfied 
of the immorality of war, he declined working at the business any longer. 

© persuasions could induce him to work as an auxiliary to the war-system. 
he consequence was that, in other work, he could not earn so much 


wages; but he ate his bread with cheerfulness, because he had acted from 
principle,” 
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LETTER FROM THE MEXICAN MINISTER. 
(TRANSLATION. ] 


Witxiam Lapp, Esq., President of the American Peace Society. 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1842. 


Dear Sir,—The political change in the Republic of Mexico last year, 
of which I suppose you are apprized, prevented an immediate answer from 
the Government of the undersigned to your letter accompanying the present 
to his Excellency the President, of your interesting work entitled Prize 
Essays on a Congress of Nations. 

The Mexican Government has charged the undersigned, its minister near 
these States, to express in its behalf to William Ladd, Esq., President of 
the American Peace Society, the peculiar satisfaction with which it has 
received the aforesaid work, on account both of the channel through which 
it came, and the philanthropic sentiments which it contains, and which do 
so much honor to the Society which originated them. It is to be hoped, 
that efforts so noble may be crowned with a happy result, and effectually 
subserve the interests of humanity and the world. The undersigned can 
assure you, that the wishes of his Government will ever be found in perfect 
accordance with those of the Society over which Mr. Ladd so worthily 
presides. 

The undersigned feels much satisfaction in being the medium of conveying 
these sentiments of his Government to the American Peace Society, and 
its estimable President, to whom he has the honor, on that account, of 
subscribing himse!f his very respectful and obedient servant, 

J. N. ALMONTE, 
Mexican Minister in the United States. 


—— 
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